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ARCADE's mission is to reinforce the principle that thoughtful design at 
every scale of human endeavor improves our quality of life. 
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SHORT TAKE 


Beyond Borders 


JESCELLE MAJOR 


Reflections on the 2016 Summit on Landscape Architecture and the Future 


The landscape can never be more beautiful than 
itis just. We vow to make the world both beautiful 
and just simultaneously. 

—Randy Hester in his summit declaration 


LAST JUNE OVER 700 attendees gathered in Phil- 
adelphia for The New Landscape Declaration: 
A Summit on Landscape Architecture and the 
Future. Organized by the Landscape Architecture 
Foundation (LAF), the event marked the soth 
anniversary of the penning of the organization's 
“Declaration of Concern,” a document reflecting 
on the state of environmentalism and the practice 
of landscape architecture. Over two days, leaders 
in landscape architecture and allied disciplines 
gave their “declarations” on critical issues, as 
part of a collaborative process to create a new 
“Declaration of Concern” for the field. Participa- 
tory panels followed, with audience surveys, Q&A 
sessions, and feedback options to help drive conversations. 

The discussions and declarations often focused on climate 
change, increased poverty, decreased humanism, and how 
design can lead in confronting these issues. Data empha- 
sized the lack of women and minorities in the discipline and 
injustices in communities regarding access to design and 
open space, and environmental concerns were also voiced. 
As speaker Blaine Merker put it, we have a supply problem— 
not enough good and green urbanism to go around, and those 
who can't afford it are pushed to the kind of resource-intensive 
development we need to rapidly abandon. 

The biggest question asked was, “What can we truly do 
as landscape architects?” Many feared their expertise wasn't 
broad enough or their voices loud enough to foster real, imme- 
diate change. Ultimately, the consensus was that we can make 
a lasting, positive impact. 

Landscape architects, as stewards of both the land and the 
people who inhabit it, are trained in fostering dialogue. Our 
talents in facilitating productive discussions are ever more 
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Photo: You Wu / Landscape Architecture Foundation 


valuable as we look to share ideas and create places with differ- 
ent stakeholders. When every profession, neighbor, and coun- 
try looks beyond borders in favor of the collective, our efforts 
as designers can promise real outcomes. 

The “Declaration of Concern” writing process is still under- 
way. Comments can and should be sent to the LAF (visit www 
.lafoundation.org). A declaration for the next 50 years and 
beyond will be presented and available to sign at this year's 
ASLA conference in New Orleans in October. 


Jescelle Major is a landscape designer at Mithun. She moved 
to the Pacific Northwest after finishing sustainability and land- 
scape architecture studies in Florida and Louisiana. 
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NORTHWEST VIGNETTE 


Forgotten Histories in 
Pioneer Sq uare The Terminal Garage 
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JEFFREY KARL OCHSNER 


ASK ALMOST ANY Seattle resident about the architecture of 
Pioneer Square, and they will talk about the rebuilding after 
the Great Fire of 1889. Push a little harder and they may also 
recall the period of construction in the first decade of the 2oth 
century after the Klondike Gold Rush reenergized the econ- 
omy. It's unlikely that anyone will point to the time between 
World War I and the Great Depression, yet those years also left 
their mark through a few Art Deco structures, facades along 
the Second Avenue Extension, and three parking garages: the 
Terminal Garage (now called the Old Seattle Garage) on South 
Jackson, dating from 1919; the Frye Garage adjacent to the Frye 
Hotel, dating from 1926; and the MacRae Garage at 4th and 
Yesler, dating from 1927. 

These garages are buildings we barely notice, yet they, too, 
have stories to tell. They serve as reminders of the rise of auto- 
mobile ownership and commuting—with the accompanying 
requirements of automobile storage—and also the decline of 
Pioneer Square after 1910 as the center of downtown shifted 


These garages are buildings we barely 
notice, yet they, too, have stories to tell. 


decisively northward and sites in the district became inexpen- 
sive enough to use for parking. For these reasons, the Pioneer 
Square National Register of Historic Places registration form 
identifies both the Frye Garage and the MacRae Garage as “his- 
toric” and “contributing,” meaning these structures not only 
date from the period of historical significance (1889-1931), but 
they are also part of the architectural ensemble that makes the 
district noteworthy. Although it is arguably the most significant 
of the three, the Terminal Garage has not been similarly rec- 
ognized because its true history was only recently uncovered. 
For over 20 years, from about 1890 to after 1910, the site at 
South Jackson and Railroad Avenue (the former name of Alas- 
kan Way) was occupied by a two-story wood frame building 
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with retail spaces and hotel rooms. However, in 1914, the site 
was mostly vacant, with only a small one-story commercial 
structure at the corner. By 1919, the site was owned by the J. M. 
Colman Company, which applied that June for a permit to build 
a one-story-plus-basement parking garage including an auto- 
mobile service station. The Daily Bulletin (now the Daily Jour- 
nal of Commerce) listed the garage’s cost at $55,000. The City 
issued a permit for an additional floor in August. In Septem- 
ber the lease of the garage was announced in a Seattle Times 
article, and the Terminal Garage opened for business later 
that year. 

The garage’s architect was Ernest C. Haley (1867-1954). 
His Seattle career was brief, lasting less than two years, but 
he practiced successfully in Minneapolis after 1920. The 
contractor, the J. A. McEachern Company, was headed by Jack 
McEachern; the company would later merge into the General 
Construction Company where McEachern would have a signif- 
icant career. 

Although the building has undergone minor changes and 
no longer includes a service station, the Terminal Garage has 
been in continuous use for 97 years; it is the oldest parking 
garage in Pioneer Square and arguably one of the oldest in 
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Terminal Garage (now Old Seattle Garage), 
Ernest C. Haley, architect, 1919; photographed 
in 1937, from King County Assessor Real Property 
Record, Puget Sound Regional Branch 
Washington State Archives. 


the entire city. The garage is also notable as an early cast-in- 
place concrete structure. Although some early accounts sug- 
gested the garage would be timber and brick, the building per- 
mit includes inspection records of concrete pours showing that 
it always had a cast-in-place concrete exterior. The quality of 
concrete finishes in that period was less than ideal—the forms 
were individual boards aligned horizontally, as plywood would 
not be used for concrete forms until the 1930s or later—so the 
primary elevations of the building facing Jackson Street and 
Railroad Avenue were finished with stucco to create a smooth 
surface and a surprisingly modern appearance. The quality of 
the original concrete work can be seen on the side facing the 
alley where it was never coated with stucco. 

The oldest known photograph of the garage, from 1937 (pic- 
tured above), is now at the Puget Sound Regional Branch of 
the Washington State Archives. At the time, the Viaduct was 
not yet constructed, and it provides a particularly clear view of 
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the building from the west. Taken only 18 years after the garage 
opened, the photograph no doubt shows the building as it was 
designed and constructed in 1919. 

Unfortunately, the garage's property record card—completed 
in 1937 at the same time the photograph was taken—incorrectly 
listed the building's construction date as 1909. The reason for 


Because of the mistake in dating, 
researchers assumed the building had been 
radically altered after its initial construction, 
and historians only recently pieced together 
the garage‘ correct history. 


this error is unknown, but it led later researchers to misun- 
derstand the building. Cast-in-place concrete was in common 
use in Seattle in 1919, but it would have been extraordinarily 
unusual in 1909. Because of the mistake in dating, researchers 
assumed the building had been radically altered after its initial 
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Terminal Garage at Alaskan Way and S. Jackson St., 
Seattle, WA, 2016 


construction, and historians only recently pieced together the 
garage's correct history. As a result, the National Register form 
still lists the Terminal Garage as “historic, non-contributing,” 
which leaves the building unprotected. In fact, a development 
project has been proposed for the site. 


Jeffrey Karl Ochsner is a professor in the Department of Archi- 
tecture who currently serves as associate dean in the College of 
Built Environments at the University of Washington. He is the 
author of Lionel H. Pries, Architect, Artist, Educator: From Arts and 
Crafts to Modern Architecture (2007), Furniture Studio: Materials, 
Craft, and Architecture (2012), and editor of Shaping Seattle 
Architecture: A Historical Guide to the Architects (Second Edition, 
2014). 
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LOCAL FOCUS 


A Place Not Built Upon 


Here in this site lie vital forces left dormant by society. 
Christophe Girot, *Four Trace Concepts in 
Landscape Architecture" 


ONE DAY in June 2014, the single-story structure located at 1121 
NE 45th Street in Seattle was demolished and hauled away. The 
old building, built in 1937, had been modified many times over 
the years; its last incarnation was a restaurant called Araya's. 
With the structure gone, the site was graded flat and the con- 
crete rubble was piled inside the remaining foundation. A 
chain-link fence was installed, enclosing the eroding walls 
of the building amid a field of bare ground where mosses, 
grasses, and wildflowers began to take hold. 

In most cases new construction quickly replaces the old, 
covering the earth back up and superseding in our minds what 
was there before. This site, however, sat for months on end in 
a prolonged moment of rest. My commute through the Univer- 
sity District often took me past this fallow site, and I came to 
see the place itself as an artifact, a phys- 
ical transcript of the changing urban 
environment. I reached out to the own- 
ers of the property, WSECU, to see if 
they might be interested in a temporary, 
experimental landscape installation 
that could open up the site for explora- 
tion, permitting a look into the terrain 
beneath the city. 

I modeled the resulting exhibit, Site 
1121, after an archaeological dig, focus- 
ing on the landscape as a process rather 
than a built outcome. During the week 
of 21 March 2016, I coordinated an urban 
field study to mark and reveal the eco- 
logical and cultural richness in this 


1121 NE 45th Street, Seattle, WA. 
Photo: Brad Curran 
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Reflections on 
Site 1121: Field Notes 


BRITTON SHEPARD 


overlooked vacant lot. The study had no goal but to encourage 
a slow interaction with the site. Boardwalks and worktables 
facilitated access and invited participation. 

With the help of University of Washington faculty, a group of 
landscape architecture students began the installation by iden- 
tifying and sketching more than 30 species of urban plants. 
This interaction inverted visitors' perceptions of weeds and 
revealed a spontaneous garden. The idea of invisible seeds in 
the soil springing forth when the lid is removed became a met- 
aphor for Site 1121 as a vernacular landscape. 

Then, throughout the week, volunteers joined students in 
the careful work of excavating objects from the layers of ter- 
rain. Participants were encouraged to follow their intuition 
in exploring the site and revealing its character. Among the 
items discovered were pipe sections, a mason's plumb bob, 
a railroad spike and bits of glass block from the building's 
Art Deco facade. An instinctive, shared process of sorting, 
organizing, and curating produced an array of artifacts dis- 
played on worktables. 


3x] 
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Curating found materials. Photo: Elizabeth Billings 


The group's presence attracted visitors from the neighbor- 
hood, and the site became a meeting place. Volunteers from 
WSECU served as docents who greeted curious passersby, 
answering questions and inviting them to share in conversa- 
tions about what used to be there and what might be in the 
future, about shared impressions and conflicting views of how 


When you take things like weeds, found 
materials, or an abandoned site and 
organize them, arrange them, and demon- 
strate visible caring, a transformation occurs. 


the neighborhood is changing, about memories and belong- 
ing, community design, ownership, and access to places not 
built upon. Revealed along with the physical artifacts was a 
deeper human narrative of continuity and coherence in the 
urban landscape. 

When you take things like weeds, found materials, or an 
abandoned site and organize them, arrange them, and demon- 
strate visible caring, a transformation occurs. A few people 
who came to Site 1121 asked, “Did you find anything valuable?” 
But we weren't thinking that way. Everything we found had at 
some point in time been valued then cast aside. 
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Botany table at the project open house. 
Photo: Britton Shepard 


Information gathering: a crew of volunteers digging 
into the terrain at Site 1121 created an interaction that 
opened the site to passersby. Photo: Elizabeth Billings 


Wabi-sabi is a Japanese term for the sense of beauty we 
find in objects or places that permits a glimpse into the imper- 
manence of things. It comes with a sense of recognition, of 
familiarity. One can experience a disclosure of truth in perceiv- 
ing the wabi-sabi of the ordinary, and this was the essence of 
Site 1121. 

While the sensitive field study of plants, terrain, and arti- 
facts at Site 1121 did reveal the site's ecological complexities 
and cultural character, it was perhaps the contemplation of the 
space just as it was that had the most profound effect on the 
groups of people gathering there. 


Britton Shepard has been digging up Seattle dirt since 1999 
and earned his Master of Landscape Architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Washington in June 2016. To read about Britton's design 
philosophy, visit www. brittonshepard.com. 


Site 1121 was the first exhibit in the larger Field Notes 
project that explores revelatory design through a series 
of people-powered landscape installations at urban 
sites in transition. Visit www. field-notes.org for more 
information, and watch WSECU's video about Site 1121, 
Art, Archeology & Community in Seattle's University Dis- 
trict, on YouTube. 
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WHY OUR PASSION 
MAKES US DIFFERENT 


WE UNDERSTAND AND PROTECT GREAT DESIGN 
We get it. You've worked hard to develop the design concept. 
It is up to us to make it happen. 


WE HANDLE HUGE OR SMALL EQUALLY WELL 
We build and maintain any landscape, from a downtown rooftop to a 
grand estate to a subtle courtyard, with the same exceptional quality. Period. 


WE KNOW OPEN DIALOG MEANS SUCCESS 
We all succeed when we have clear understanding of roles, 
responsibilities, and expectations. We foster those discussions. 


WE ARE GROUNDBREAKING ORGANIC HORTICULTURISTS 
We embrace the hard work needed to take 100% organic maintenance 
to new heights while building in a way that empowers organic success. 


WE MAKE BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
We all seek more beauty in our lives. We passionately make beautiful things. 


Abs Ci 
landscape construction Ÿ oraanic maintenance services 


ABridge to Somewhere Important 


How the UW Light-Rail Station Transformed an Intersection 


I MUST BEGIN by pointing out the function of beauty in bike 
and pedestrian infrastructure, It is not just a matter of aesthet- 
ics, nor is it about moral improvement, as in the City Beau- 
tiful understanding of things. Rather, beauty presents one of 
the most effective social engineering tools a planner can use 
to transform our mental conceptions about transportation. 
The human is a social animal—one that constantly reads his 
or her surroundings (the human world) to see what is and is 
not valued, what is and is not honored, what does and does not 
make us look good to others. And so it is with sidewalks, bike- 
ways, and infrastructure of that nature. If we see these things 

neglected or designed in a half-baked manner, we assume 
that our society has a very low opinion of them and their users. 
An ugly sidewalk makes you an ugly pedestrian. 


CHARLES TONDERAI MUDEDE 


To quote the popular former mayor of Bogotá Enrique 
Peñalosa: “A [beautiful] bikeway is a symbol that shows that 
a citizen on a $30 bicycle is equally important as a citizen in a 
$30,000 car.” We cannot underestimate the importance of this 
understanding—what does design show or tell citizens? People 
want to do what they perceive is respectable. 

And so it is with the admirable new pedestrian bridge that 
links the superb new University of Washington light-rail station 
with the southwest corner of the school's campus. It is a work 
of beauty—it embodies simplicity, grace, and an aristocratic 
indifference to the horrible traffic that often clogs this section 
of Montlake Boulevard. When you leave the station and look 
south, you see cars going nowhere soon, and in the distance, 
below a tangle of traffic lights that seems to be making matters 


worse, the UW Medical Center. Turning 
to the north, you see the pedestrian 
bridge rise and smoothly span above 
it all. It’s a bridge you want to be on 
because you like yourself, and you like to 
be liked, and you like what you see, and 
like likes like. 

Three teams made this bridge and its 
site a success. The work on the campus 
side of Montlake Boulevard was a collab- 
oration between GGN (landscape archi- 
tects) and KPFF (engineers). The bridge 
itself was designed by LMN Architects, 
who also designed the station, which, in 
my opinion, is the best on the line. Swift 
Company designed the UW station site. 

The station's site design is integral to 
the project's beauty, as it leads your eye 
north to the bridge the moment after you look south in despair 
at a congested mess of cars. Bringing your gaze around you see 
features such as the concrete seat wall, site furnishings, and an 
elegantly austere arrangement of plants and lighting, all guid- 
ing you toward a better way (a ramp or the steps). 

“We were very mindful not to fight the [bridge’s] desire line,” 
explains Gareth Loveridge, the project manager for Swift Com- 
pany's contribution to the bridge. “We wanted to work with the 
desire line, enhance it ... It’s what captures the eyes and tells 
the person this is the way they want to go. They feel they want 
to go there. You do not want to waste your time doing this. You 
want to do that.” Later he says: “[The bridge and the way we 
saw the project] is about knowing where you are and where 
you want to go. It's very clear and direct. The gentle arch that 
leads this way to [the other side], the sweep, the views you 
expect to find.” 

The site is also set to become forest-y. Swift Company is 
very excited about this leafy future. They planted 10 oaks and, 
indeed, the project they set into motion will not really be fin- 
ished until they are fully grown. And these trees take their own 
sweet time—oaks can live for 300 years—“but in 20 they will 
have an impact,” promises Loveridge. 

Again, all of this is just adding beauty to a work of pedes- 
trian and bike infrastructure. This is what matters most. The 
concern, the thoughtful work by all involved to make the site 
as desirable as possible. People will not miss it. They will want 
to be part of it. We all want to be beautiful. 
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Charles Tonderai Mudede is a Zimbabwean-born cultural critic, 
filmmaker, and the film editor for the Stranger. Mudede collabo- 
rated with the director Robinson Devor on two films, Police Beat 
and Zoo, both ofwhich premiered at Sundance, and Zoo was 
screened at Cannes. Mudede has contributed to the New York 
Times, LA Weekly, Village Voice, Souls journal, CTheory, Cinema 
Scope, Keyframe, and Filmmaker, and his fiction has appeared 

in the Seattle Review. He is on ARCADE's editorial committee 
and the editorial board for Black Scholar. Mudede has lived in 
Seattle since 1989. 
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In 2015, the UN estimated there were 244 million international 
migrants—people in search of greater opportunities, stability 
among economic and climatic changes, and safety from violence. 
Many more individuals move within their own countries, pulled 
from the rural to the urban or pushed from cities to their peripheral 
sprawis. These are indigenous communities, people of color, immi- 
grants and migrant workers, the homeless, the stateless, and refu- 
gees. Their displacement entails leaving or losing home and creat- 
ing something new, often amid policies that regulate their presence 
while promoting the mobility of others, such as a border wall or ref- 
erendum to leave. 

This issue's feature explores, documents, and critiques some of 
the spaces found throughout the migration process. It asks what 
it means to be displaced from home, to persevere en route, and to 
arrive elsewhere. Contributors describe displacements as three 
American cities cater to influxes of young, wealthy white people. 
They conceptualize architectures of those who can no longer build 
in places of their own. They survey precarious journeys through 
squats, camps, and detention centers. And they identify welcoming 


Architectures 
of Mig 


| + 
A Survey of Displacements, 
Routes, and Arrivals 


FEATURE EDITOR: GREGORY T. WOOLSTON 


and unwelcoming spaces for migrants upon arrival in Europe and 
North America. Their pieces express feelings of loss and being lost, 
and they present various responses from collaboration to resistance. 

As artist Reena Saini Kallat captures in Woven Chronicle (page 
42), migration can be transformative for both individuals and soci- 
ety. However, obstacles exist in the process, especially as borders 
harden, migrants are marginalized, and gentrifiers displace peo- 
ple of color. Architecture should involve and listen, welcome and 
remember. Built and social environments should consider different 
perspectives and respect established communities of color. Spaces 
must say black, indigenous, and migrant lives matter. - 


Gregory T. Woolston (Twitter: agwoolston) is a cartographer in 
Seattle. He is pursuing a Master of Archictecture at the University of 
Washington and holds a Bachelor of Arts in Geography from Middlebury 


College. www.gwoolston.me 


Displacement 
in New Orleans 


MAURICE CARLOS RUFFIN 


Abuilding is an invitation. 

In my hometown of New Orleans, nearly 
100,000 African-Americans were forced out 
of the city due to the government and insur- 
ance companies' responses to Hurricane 
Katrina. Over 10 years later, those citizens 
haven't returned. It’s difficult to come home 
when the policy you paid premiums on for 
decades won't pay out. Or when the federal, 
state, and municipal programs designed to 
help you are so bound in red tape they're 
unusable. 

Yet billions of dollars in investments from 
both the government and private indus- 
try have flowed into the city, leading to the 
construction of new buildings like the iconic 
and cool 930 Poydras tower or the postmod- 
ern condos on the reinvigorated lanes of 
Freret Street. 

It’s a big change from the city I’ve lived 
in my whole life. If one word could have 
summed up the New Orleans | knew, it was 
decay. It seemed that the vast majority of 
shotgun houses, camelbacks, and Creole 
cottages were in a perpetual state of disre- 
pair: peeling paint, cracked foundations, 
missing siding. New Orleans, like many 
American cities, redlined black commu- 
nities. Families went into banks for home 
improvement loans and were summarily 
turned away. 

A building, despite appearances, is a 
handshake, a warm smile, a kind greeting. 
The new condos dotting the city may be 
geometric and austere, they may come in 
gunmetal gray or industrial silver with the 


rare brick facade or whimsical exterior stair- 
case to liven up affairs, but these monoliths 
invite newcomers to put down roots and 
make this place their home; New Orleans 
was one of the fastest growing cities in the 
nation for a time after Katrina. These new- 
comers enter from all corners of America, 
but they're mostly white, young, and urbane, 
attracted to the kinds of cultural program- 
ming one finds in Austin or Brooklyn or Paris. 
Pop-up restaurants. Yoga studios. Cowork- 
ing spaces. 

Freret Street is only one example of the 
steady transformation of New Orleans, 
which includes the welcoming ofone group 
of Americans along with the displacement 
of another. Freret Street near Napoleon Ave- 
nue bisects a neighborhood that was primar- 
ily African-American before Katrina. 

Back then, there was a venerable soul food 
restaurant that served local specialties for 
very low prices. There was an auto shop that 
repaired tires for less than 10 bucks. There 
was a bakery where you could buy a birth- 
day cake for slightly more. 


Freret Street is only 
one example of the 
steady transforma- 
tion of New Orleans, | | nil (LA! 
which includes the À! 


el . of Today, noblack-owned businesses remain 
Ww coming one except for a barbershop. But there’s a hip 


A m ri can pizzeria that serves Neapolitan pies from 
group of 4 " an imported wood-burning oven. I've never 


men from the barbershop in this garage. The 

le j new bakery charges $150 for a 12-inch cake. 

| I’ve never seen any of the men from the bar- 
bershop in the new bakery. 
This is not to say that there has been no 
investment in new architecture for native, 
black New Orleanians. Perhaps the most vis- 
ible project of the past decade is the Orle- Maurice Carlos Ruffin is a graduate of the 
ans Parish Prison, which sits on the side of University of New Orleans Creative Writing 
l-10 and is impossible to miss when enter- Workshop and a member of the Peauxdunque 
ing town. Ina city that is sometimes called Writers Alliance. His work has appeared in 
“the incarceration capital of the world,” the Scars: An Anthology, Unfathomable City: 
prison is a marvel, even beautiful. With its | A New Orleans Atlas edited by Rebecca Solnit 
imposing stone and glass exterior, italmost and Rebecca Snedeker, AGNI, and the Kenyon 
looks like an impressive research facility of Review. He is the winner of the 2014 Iowa 
some kind. In reality, it's a hand reaching out Review Award in fiction, the 2014 So to Speak 
to New Orleans's undereducated, chron- journal Short Story Award and the 2014 William 
ically underemployed population of African-  Faulkner—William Wisdom Creative Writing 
American males. Competition for Novel-in-Progress. 
New Orleans appears to be undergoing a  www.loweramericanson.com, 

transformation from a city of workaday deliv- ^ Twitter: amauriceruffin 
erymen and jazz parades to something a bit 
tamer and more predictable. It's unclear how 
far the metamorphosis will go. But watch the 
buildings. + 


along with the seen any of the men from the barbershop 
p / in the pizzeria. The remaining auto shop 
displacement doesn't sell used tires, a necessity for low- 
income people. I've never seen any of the 

of another. 


San Francisco 
Tech Bus Stops, 
Displacement, 


ERIN MCELROY 


Valencia Street in San Francisco is no lon- 
ger served by the MTA's 26-Valencia but by 
private shuttles headed toward Silicon Val- 
ley. This transformation in public transit and 
the presence of roving shuttles from Apple, 
Google, and others evidence a city remade 
for a certain kind of resident. As a result of a 
2013 “handshake agreement” with the City 
(investigated by Tim Redmond in 48 Hills), 
operators of these tech-company shuttles 
can now load/unload their workers at public 
bus stops for a minimal fee, enabling a new 
form of the reverse commute and rendering 
San Francisco an employment package perk. 

A large cluster of these public/private 
depots are found in what real estate agent 
Jennifer Rosdail calls the “Quad,” a new 
“meta-hood” in the Castro and Mission Dis- 
trict. As Rosdail explains on her website, the 
area is desired by “quadsters” who “like to 
hang in the sun with their friends. They work 
very hard—mostly in high tech—and make a 
lot of money.” Quadsters are young, wealthy, 
and likely white and male based on the hiring 
statistics of tech corporations. 

The presence of private shuttles impacts 
how areas are sold and who moves in. With- 
out the shuttle service, 40 percent of com- 
muting tech workers in San Francisco would 
move closer to their offices outside the city, 
according to the 2015 paper and presen- 
tation Riding First Class by Danielle Dai and 
David Weinzimmer. In addition to co-opting 
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Tech bus stops and no-fault 
evictions from 2011 to 2013 
in the "Quad." Based on an 
interactive map from the Anti- 
Eviction Mapping Project with 
data from Stamen Design, o 
OpenStreetMap, and Carto. ; 
Design by Lucia | Marquand. 


public bus stops, the placement of these 
shuttles contributes to both property specu- 
lation and eviction. From 2011 through 2013, 
69 percent of no-fault evictions occurred 
within four blocks of tech bus stops. Since 
then, property values have continued to 
surge along with eviction rates, as units are 
advertised based on tech bus stop proximity. 
Based on the Eviction Defense Collabora- 
tive's 2014 report, those evicted are dispro- 
portionately black and Latina/o. Through 
the re-architecting of public bus stops, San 
Francisco encourages the migratory/settling 
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desires of tech workers and follows the log- 
ics of free-market capitalism. It neglects the 
resulting displacement and migration, both 
undesired and racialized. + 


Erin McElroy is the founding director of 

the Anti-Eviction Mapping Project (www 
.antievictionmap.com, Twitter: 
@antievictionmap) and a doctoral 

candidate in feminist studies at UC Santa Cruz. 


video for “Irony on 23rd,” 
codirected by Atuanya 
Priester and Draze 


The Hood 


Ain't the Same 


An Interview with Draze 


GREGORY T. WOOLSTON 


As Seattle's Central District (CD) is replaced, its 
black community is displaced. I discussed this 
transformation with Draze, a hip-hop artist 
whose music captures the changes and their 
emotional toll. 


Gregory T. Wooston: Can you compare the past 
and present Central District? 


Draze: It felt down-home—loved, lived in, real, 
culturally sound. It felt like us. It felt very wel- 
coming then, and now it feels like, “This isn't for 
you” The new styles of homes aren't even the 
way we want to live. We don't want to live on top 
of each other, we want to have our own homes. 
It felt like the black suburbs, and now it feels 
... Stale. 


You describe this in two of your songs. 


“The Hood Ain't the Same” was like 
a eulogy for a dying community. The 
video and song highlight landmark 
spaces that once were and are no 
more. | archived them so that future 
generations can see what the CD used 
to look like. Writing it was easy. | simply asked 
myself, "Where did | used to go? Where do | 
want to go that | can’t anymore?” 


“Irony on 23rd” [was] one of the most 
painful records I've had to pen in a long 
time. Visually, it was about the architecture. | 
wanted you to see this fucked up street, dec- 
imated and silent with no one walking onit. 
| wanted you to see Uncle Ike's and this new, 
poppin' building next to this old church, the 
heart ofthe black community. | wanted you 
to feel the irony ofit all! 


How does the architecture make you feel? 


That's the crumbling of my community. You 
got rid of Helen's, built a new structure, 
brought in 200 people, and when | walk 
down the street, someone looks at me like 
| don't belong here. African-Americans were 
redlined into the Central Area, and now to 
be pushed out—that's where the 
irony and pain and frustration is. 
The architecture becomes a sign 
of pain. 


How can we do better as architects 
and planners? 


Start with care. Ask, “What's the 
story of this building and how do 
we maintain a portion of that?” 
There's nothing wrong with beau- 
tifying and modernizing the 
neighborhood, [but] how do you 
do it with thought that says, “| 
care about the community that 
was here, about the history of the people 
who lived and died to change a community 
that is now gone.” 


Draze (Twitter: @DrazeExperience) 
is a hip-hop artist and musician 

from Seattle. His latest mixtape, 
Seattle's Own, is available at 
www.thedrazeexperience.com. 


Gregory T. Woolston is the editor of 
this issue's feature. 
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Between Places 


Reconnecting Through Mapping, 
Art, and Data Visualization 


SAI SINBONDIT 


Every year, millions of people are dis- 
placed from their countries of origin due 
to wars, conflicts, persecution, and nat- 
ural disasters. According to the UNHCR 
(United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees), there are approximately 65.3 
million people currently displaced world- 
wide, the highest number ever recorded 
and expected to grow. With this increase 
comes the emergence of “temporary” set- 
tlements to host the displaced. These settle- 
ments are neither the product of local culture 
nor their environment. They typically form 
following major disasters and disruptive 
events, as thousands move to remote loca- 
tions assigned by international organiza- 
tions and other countries. Though these 
camps are designed to be temporary, past 
examples show that most will become per- 
manent features in the landscape. These are 
the between places, sites in limbo with citi- 
zens ofnowhere. 

Asa child, | was one of these displaced 
people from Thailand. My family was lucky 
not only to live through three camps but also 
to have the opportunity for resettlement in 
northwest Ohio. We never discussed our 
experience in refugee camps in depth, but 
| had random faded memories of them as | 


Negotiating the World 

48" x 30", graphite, micropigment ink, acrylic, 
collage on layers of Mylar. Data sources: UNdata, 
UNHCR (United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees), American Red Cross, CARE, World Food 
Program, Catholic Relief Services 


The UNHCR-managed refugee camp in Dadaab, 
Kenya, is the largest such camp in the world with 
more than 500,000 refugees, including some 10,000 
third-generation refugees born in Dadaab. In this 
piece, the high population density, economic activity, 
and concentration of infrastructure and connectivity 
are overlaid upon each other and reflected by the 
clusters of colors. Social interaction is reflected with 
various line types connecting the two masses. 


grew up—the red dirt, the heavy rain, touch- 
ing an elephant, going through the feeding 
center, the taste of powdered milk. | remem- 
ber lifeless bodies floating along the river 
and holding my mother's hand watching fire- 
works, later to understand we were watching 
bombs and artillery. 

Once we resettled, my experience in our 
new country was good, and the process of 
adapting and assimilating to our new envi- 
ronment and culture was organic. How- 
ever, | had a constant, underlying feeling of 
restlessness—of wanting to know the who, 
what, why, and how of displaced populations 
and reconnect with them in order to better 
understand my own history and identity. 

| now use art, architecture, and infor- 
mation mapping/visualization as tools to 
explore and dissect these between sites 
and other places that change constantly 
through the migration of people and/or 
environment conditions. My process of 
researching and making is both personal 


Connecting Through 

30" x 48", micropigment ink, graphite, color vellum, 
watercolor, digital print on Mylar. Data sources: 
Personal sketchbook and photographs, Google Earth, 
UNdata, Esri GIS 


This image maps my random walk through a makeshift 
market in Oure Cassoni Camp in Darfur, including points 
of social interconnectivity. 


and reflects a larger global context. My work 
visually examines the vast, complex land- 
scape of political, social, cultural, and per- 
sonal stories of human displacement. The 
cartographic drawings combine data and 
information visualizations with human sto- 
ries, creating pieces that are both literal and 
abstract. The work allows viewers to access 
and appreciate factual complexities while 
connecting with the people behind the data, 
forming a visual bridge between people, 
places, and context. & 


Sai Sinbondit works both independently 
and for an architectural firm in addition 
to holding a faculty position at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art. He received 

a Master of Architecture from Syracuse 
University and a Bachelor of Fine Art 
(Honors) from the University of Toledo's 
program in painting and printmaking. 


How to Build 


2011-Ongoing 


SABA INNAB 


In 2007, the Lebanese Army demolished Nahr 
el Bared, a Palestinian refugee camp in north- 
ern Lebanon, after an armed conflict with the 
Islamist fundamentalist group Fath al Islam. 
30,000 refugees were displaced to the adja- 
cent camp and cities. 

The idea of reconstructing the destroyed 
camp held revolutionary potential—the pos- 
sibility of empowering the refugees and 
rethinking both this camp and others like 
it. However, the Lebanese state and army 
gradually became involved in the process, 
imposing their vision of security through 
planning. For me, an architect working on 
the reconstruction, the question transformed 
from how to rebuild a camp into how to 
dwell, live, and even die in a state of suspen- 
sion, in waiting. 

Whether Palestinians have Jordanian pass- 
ports, bringing an illusion of stability, live 
without rights as refugees in Lebanon, or are 
part of a diaspora of millions spanning gen- 
erations, the persistence of their displace- 
ment and the Palestinian question remains 
attached to the right of return—to Palestine 
before the establishment of Israel in 1948. 
Until then, any form of dwelling is temporary. 

My ongoing series of artworks How to 
Build Without a Land considers the relation- 
ship of construction and land to time—to 
temporariness that gradually transforms 


Without a Land 


or deforms into durability. This project 
presents a spatial narrative of what it means 
to dwell in a time of increased deterritori- 
alization and alienation or, more specifi- 
cally, in the absence of the land of Palestine. 
How do we build temporariness when it 
is mutating constantly into a permanent 
state? How do we dwell and build without 
a land? € 


Untitled I 
Series of 50 x 65 cm collages of aerial photos of Nahr el 
Bared from 1950 to 2013. Sources: 1950, 1968, 1994, 
and 2007 maps from the Lebanese Army; 2013 map from 
Google Maps 


This exercise shows the relationship between power, 
authority, and data making. The 2007 aerial photo 
was taken by the army during the battles with Fath 

al Islam just before the camp's demolition. It is a very 
comprehensive, precise picture. The 2013 aerial photo 
(below) from Google Maps shows empty land six years 
after the conflict's end. 


Saba Innab is an architect, urban researcher, 
and artist practicing out of Amman and Beirut. 
She has shown work in various exhibitions, most 
recently in the Marrakech Biennale 6, Home 
Works 7 in Beirut, and Lest the Two Seas Meet 
at the Museum of Modern Art in Warsaw. 


Blueprint (II) 
Wooden model, composed of 1 cm wooden cubes (dimensions variable) and ink 
drawing on canvas (two pieces, 320 x 100 cm and 220 x 100 cm) 


The two objects in this piece create a fictional space that rethinks architecture and 
building. This exercise is inspired by the legacy of radical and utopian architecture 
but with a different point of departure. While the model hovers, suggesting a space 
in between a utopia and a dystopia, the drawing on the facing wall represents the 
possibility of such a place, as if it were built. 


Untitled II 
450 x 50 cm carbon drawing 


In this piece, based on Google Maps, I've retraced in a single long line Palestine's 
borders with Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon. The text underneath the map is an 
etymological deconstruction of the word "S." or "dwell" in Arabic. The root 

of the word has two meanings: to "remain or stay in peace” and “being still.” 
This linguistic complexity reveals an impossibility of dwelling: we can only 

dwell at the end of things or when we die. 


CAI AO Sao Jud sul Ya Dwell 


Displacement 


Mapping the Makeshift 


Camps of Migration 


KATJA ULBERT 


Northern France has been a hub of migration for more than two 
decades. This stretch of the continental coast is only 20 miles from 
the United Kingdom, the desired destination of many migrants, refu- 
gees, and asylum seekers who wish to resettle there due to language 
familiarity, job prospects, and family ties. For those who have trav- 
elled to northern France from places like Eritrea, Sudan, Afghanistan, 
and Syria, the UK seems just one step away. In fact, an ever-growing 
security apparatus makes the crossing challenging and dangerous, 
leaving an estimated 10,000 people waiting for their chance to con- 
tinue moving. 

Migrants have developed makeshift camps in the area, nota- 
bly Calais's “Jungle” and Dunkirk's “La Liniére.” These temporary 
stopovers have transformed into long-term, informal settlements, 
combinations of self-organized shelters and humanitarian interven- 
tions. They exemplify the squats found throughout migration routes. 

MapFugees, a group of humanitarian mappers of which I'm a part, 
works in the Jungle and La Linière to visualize experiences along these 
routes and facilitates participatory map- 
ping ofthe two camps. We help refugees 
present their spatial perspectives of con- 
tinuously changing settings in order to 
improve wayfinding, services, and aid 
delivery. 


STOPOVERS AND DEAD ENDS 

Migrations, like those experienced by 
the inhabitants of the Jungle and La 
Linière, are involuntary and unforesee- 
able. Migrants are often uncertain where 
they will finally resettle, and each jour- 
ney is marked by stops and makeshift 
dwellings as borders, war zones, authori- 
ties, exhaustion, and disease force travel- 
ers to take refuge. Short-term stopovers 
can turn into hopeless dead ends; those 
on the move may find themselves stuck 
in unknown and sometimes hostile envi- 
ronments they cannot relate to, incapa- 
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ble and unwilling to adjust to the living conditions. They feel robbed 
ofthe chance to reach their desired destinations, and in a confined 
refugee camp, this feeling becomes a grim reality. If detained, hold- 
ing centers provide neither shelter nor protection—they are refugee 
prisons. 

To help refugees process and share their experiences, MapFugees 
takes camp residents through story-mapping exercises. Through 
hand-drawing maps of their migrations, refugees describe their sto- 
ries. The activity is an outlet through which they may express the 
drastic emotions and inextinguishable memories of the journey; it 
is a means to present their perspectives when others won't listen. 
A Pakistani teenager's route included a “very, very, very bad” eight 
months of jail in Turkey, as well as tough conditions in the Balkans. 
A Sudanese doctor explained his preference for traveling through 
Libya rather than Egypt—the second option requires GPS tools and 
14 days on the Mediterranean—and attributed his safe journey to traf- 
fickers and a “brave heart.” A man from Afghanistan felt that there 
was humanity and freedom along the UNHCR safety corridor from 
Greece to Germany but that the Jungle is “dangerous.” 


CAMP NAVIGATION AND FINDING DIRECTIONS 

In addition to story mapping, MapFugees facilitates participatory 
mapping through which migrants in the Jungle and La Liniére deter- 
mine, define, and analyze their present surroundings. Mappers 


record their perspectives and observations, which do not neces- 
sarily align with those of humanitarian organizations and official 
authorities. As active residents 
of these camps, they create 


Through 


detailed maps of infrastructure, 
services, and public spaces; hand-drawing 
their multilingual cartographies p 
enable more effective aid work maps of their 
and provide visual tools for new 
arrivals. Further, collaborating 
with the community, setting 
goals, determining deadlines, 
and seeing their productsinuse their stories. 

can help migrants reactivate 

unused skills and resources. In this way, participants may regain a 
sense of self-reliance and autonomy. 

Their maps of the Jungle and La Linière are particularly reveal- 
ing in regard to the camps’ architectures. Constructed settlements 
appear more stable, protected, and calculable, but they are limited 
in space and offer few opportunities for residents to engage. Make- 
shift camps organically develop according to residents’ needs; they 
involve self-realization and grassroots structures, but they lack secu- 
rity, stability, and access to services. Accordingly, we've observed 
that constructed settlements appeal to families, women, seniors, 
and those with health problems, while the makeshift camps appeal 
to young and middle-aged single men. 


migrations, 


refugees describe 


In the Jungle and La Liniere, 
the mapping process involves 
collaborative fieldwork, data 
processing, and verification. 
Photos courtesy of MapFugees. 


REORIENTATION 

MapFugees will next explore places of resettlement in host coun- 
tries. In many ways, leaving a camp after a prolonged residence is yet 
another displacement, and in new host countries, migrants find them- 
selves in strange environments without any orientation, access to navi- 
gation tools, or social affiliation. Newcomers struggle to find directions 
to basic services like health facilities, legal advice centers, or commu- 
nal spaces. In collaboration with settled and newly arrived refugees, we 
intend to put these places on the map, giving migrants the skills and 
tools to understand and navigate their new environments. 


Katja Ulbert is a board member of the Humanitarian 
OpenStreetMap Team and part of MapFugees. 


In collaboration with refugees, MapFugees (Twitter: 
@MapFugees) creates detailed, multilingual maps of 
makeshift camps in northern France. More information 


at www.mapfugees.wordpress.com. 
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Our Country 


Perspectives of Syrian Girls 
in Za atari Refugee Camp 


LAURA DOGGETT 


As a result of the Syrian Civil War, Jordan currently hosts over 330,000 
child refugees in camps and other communities. In 2014 and 2015, my 
cofacilitator Tasneem Toghoj and | provided media workshops for Syr- 
ian girls (ages 14-18) in Za'atari Refugee Camp and Irbid to help them 
gain artistic and technical photography and video skills. The girls set 
out to document their everyday lives—how it looks, feels, and sounds 
from the ground, at the heart of their world. By narrating their spaces 
through photography, film, and writing, participants transformed the 
foreign landscape into new terrain for exploration, self-discovery, and 
expression. With the girls from these workshops, | started Another 
Kind of Girl Collective, an organization that creates opportunities for 
teenage girls living in displaced communities to reflect on and express 
their stories in their own voices. 


Girls imaginations make all play 
possible—here, a hopscotch board 
made from rocks. Photo: Duaa 
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The sky is infinite. "Who knows what 
we are capable of accomplishing?" 
Photo: Marah 


A quiet moment in the usually 
bustling market street, where 
residents have built over 3,000 


makeshift shops. Photo: Bayan 


“Before | started filming, | didn't really 
know the camp. | used to be shy, but when | 
started learning how to film, and also when 
| realized that the image of the camp is really 
distorted outside [of it], | knew that | needed 
to overcome this shyness, not only to speak 
with the society around me, but also to the 
people out in the world. | feel | want to show 
the world that [even though] we live in a ref- 
ugee camp, and have different lives than 
others, we girls still have dreams and ambi- 
tions.” —Khaldiya 


"| liked to take photographs in the mar- 
ket because | felt like | wanted to show 
how people are living in the camp, We 
get dressed up, we eat, we drink, and we 
use perfume, not as they might imagine 
They think that we are living here like we 
were living in Syria: waiting for death. It’s 
true, when we first came it was really hard 
for us, and we were missing our country 
very much. But thankfully, just like we are 
remembering moments back in Syria right 
now, tomorrow when we go back to Syria, 
we will remember a lot of moments from 
here.” —Bayan 


A break at dusk for women in the 
neighborhood to catch up, trade 
stories, and joke around. Photo: Marah 


Find more photos, writings, and films from Another Kind of Girl 
Collective at ww.anotherkindofgirl.com, which portions of this 


article are drawn from. 


Laura Doggett is a filmmaker and educator. 
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There is an im migration 
detainee on hunger strike for 
over sixty days in protest of 
indefinite detention. Held far 
28 months in a maximum 
security prison without charge 
or trial, he said, "L missed 
three of my sons birthdays, 

] missed three anniversaries 
with my wife... I cannot set 
myself here being detained 
indefinitely and thinking 
about Hem. That will drive 
me crazy. Se I have f» Keep H 
out of sight and out of. mind. 
How inhumane is that?” 


Programmatic 
Violence 


Pages from Undocumented: The 
Architecture of Migrant Detention 


TINGS CHAK 


"Lam a father and Lam a husband.” 


Since 2006, over 100,000 people have been jailed in Canada, without 
charge or trial, with no end in sight. This is the reality of immigration 
detention in Canada—a reality that is violently made invisible. My 
graphic novel Undocumented: The Architecture of Migrant Detention, 
which emerged out of collective organizing through the End Immigra- 
tion Detention Network, records the banality and violence of detention 
centre architecture in contrast to the stories of daily resistance among 
immigration detainees. & 


According to Corrections 
Canada, solitary confinement 

15 euphemistically ca led 
“administrative segregation”? 
used +0 ensure the “safety of 

all inmates, staff, and visitors)" 
rather than for punitive reasons. 
In the contol of bodies, 
architecture manages risk, so that 
the system never has to confront 
the aggregated power of inmates. 


Ho was put in segregation. 


Prisoners held ia prolonged 
Segregation speak about the keling 
of merging wrth the walls... 


' 
1 
' 
I 
| 
ET 


[solated for up to 23 hours aday 
peuple fird wag k comuni LMT a! 
with otter detainees through the where the distinctior 


walk, Horm gh toilet pipes, emptied | AAA 
of water. In 2013, California saw batu end Sif brome: 
its largest hunger ke of 30,000 
inmates in solitary. This mass action 
Was organized over years of Such 
Jolen conversations. 


Accordingly, He modern cell & based on the idea of the modern individual, the minimum secia) vnit to which everyting 
is Scaled. From the automobile fo the mitro-condominium, the secure housing unit to th hospital cabicle, our bodies are 
standardized and our needs, quantified. 


thal 


The min mum habitable space for an incarcerakd individual is measured. 


Len 


2 square metres of floor area 


12.14 


and 3.5 cubit metre of air space. 


Ih al 


In this volume, the contents of your life are caged. But every human action cannot be progammed or predickd, Our 
bodies always find ways to Cane out space, to refocus our attention from the geometry fo the lived experience, from the 
container to He contained. 


Tings Chak is a Hong Kong-born and Toronto-based multidisciplinary awarded the Kuwabara-Jackman Thesis Gold Medal for her research on immi- 
artist. She is a migrant justice activist who organizes alongside migrant gration detention centres in Canada. This work was published as a graphic 
workers, undocumented people, and immigrant detainees. She received novel, Undocumented: The Architecture of Migrant Detention, available 


her Master of Architecture from the University of Toronto where she was at ww.undocumented.ca. www.tingschak.com 


Woven Chronicle, 2015, at 
Vancouver Art Gallery Offsite. 
648" x 192”, circuit boards, 
speakers, electrical wires, and 
fittings. 10-minute single channel 
audio. Photo: Rachel Topham, 
Vancouver Art Gallery 


Migration Routes as 


Conduits of Transformation 


REENA SAINI KALLAT 


Flows and movements of travelers, migrants, and labour across the 
world have had major social and economic effects and produced new 
forms of cultural exchange. They have not only freed cultural identi- 
ties from physical places but also entwined us all in a symbolic web. 

Shown at the Vancouver Art Gallery's Offsite space in 2015, my 
outdoor public project Woven Chronicle uses electric wires to trace 
migration patterns. | originally created this work for the Gôteborg 
International Biennial for Contemporary Art in 2011. The biennial, 
curated by Sarat Maharaj, was titled Pandemonium: Art in a Time of 
“Creativity Fever,” a reference to John Milton's Paradise Lost, which 
reflects on the chaos and disorder surrounding creativity, transfor- 
mation, and the emergence of new worlds. 

Treating electric wires like yarn, | traced migrant routes of inden- 
tured labourers, settlers, contract workers, professionals, asylum 
seekers, and refugees. The project's audio component resonates 
with high-voltage electric-current sounds drowned within deep sea 
ambient noise, slow electric pulses, humming busy tones from tele- 
communications, a mechanical drone, factory sirens, ship horns, and 
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migratory bird calls. At Offsite, the reflections of this map over water 
evoked fiber optic connections, and people walked over a pathway of 
stones to interact with the piece. 

At the heart of this work are issues of discrimination and inequal- 
ity felt among immigrant and resident populations where there are 
impediments to cross and prejudices to overcome. Even as cultures 
blend and technology and commerce blur geographic boundaries, 
with a greater movement of people and information, borders are 
increasingly controlled and monitored. The electric wires in the piece 
act as both conduits and barriers, serving as channels of transmission 
and barbed wire or fencing. 


Reena Saini Kallat is an artist based in Mumbai whose work has been 
exhibited at institutions across the world, including Tokyo's Mori Art 
Museum and Washington's Kennedy Center. From October 2016 to January 
2017, her work will be shown in MoMASs exhibition Insecurities: Tracing 
Displacement and Shelter. ww.reenakallat.com 


CINE 


| have lived abroad in Europe for 10 years. Coming from Romania, a 
country that's often negatively perceived, | faced bureaucratic hurdles 
and discrimination, labels, stereotypes, and misconceptions. It was a 
complex process to work through my frustrations and anger, as well 
as the construct of myself versus them. 

However, this journey was also transformative. | became more tol- 
erant and close with people of different cultures. | attempted to under- 
stand our reactions and fears when facing "foreigners" or "strangers" 
— people like myself. | was interested in how we form perceptions 
about, communicate with, and relate to each other. 

| realized | was missing a space where migrants, refu- 

e gees, and locals could get to know each other and share 
Welcome to the their life experiences—their realities unfiltered by the 

media and political discourse. In 2014, | began a blog fea- 

e e y turing my own stories as a starting point for an exploration 
Living Room! of migration issues such as identity, home, belonging, and 
acceptance. As others joined the conversation, | realized 

the need for physical spaces where people could meet, 


C reating Inclusive Spaces interact, and inspire—this became Migrationlab, an orga- 
for Conversation in Europe nization that provides just that. 


Welcome to the Living Room! is Migrationlab's social 

design and culture project. Together with migrants, refugees, and 

LAURA M. PANA locals, we transform urban spaces into public living rooms in cities 

throughout Europe. In these cocreated places, the three communi- 

ties share stories of their journeys and reflect on migra- 

tion issues through art and performance. So far, we've 

transformed art galleries and artistic spaces, a room 

in a former bread factory in Vienna's most segregated 

neighborhood, and an Egyptian fisherman's boat in 

Amsterdam, which transported 282 refugees to Italy in 

2013. People now have the possibility of codesigning 

their next Migrationlab Living Room through participa- 
tory workshops. 

Having the opportunity to get to know each other by 
sharing who we are and where we come from makes us 
fearless. Migrationlab's Living Rooms provide inclusive 
spaces in which such conversations can take place. 


Welcome to the Living Room! at the 
Hague's Humanity House in July 2016. 
Photo: Migrationlab 


Laura M. Pana (Twitter: @laurampana) is a social entrepreneur, facilita- 
tor, communications specialist, and the founder and director of Migrationlab 
(www.migrationlab.org, Twitter: @migrationlab), for which she's received 
a research and development grant from the European Cultural Founda- 
tion's Idea Camp. 
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SHAOLU YU 


EM 1898 BOUNDARIES 
IX 1958 CORE AREA 


2010 INTENSITY 
I 100% 
NH75-1005  / 
Ill 50-75% 
I 25-5096 

0-2596 


For a Chinese student abroad in the US, Chinatown feels like a home 
away from home. Tourists may find these neighborhoods exotic, but 
Chinatowns are sacred to me—they're extensions of my home coun- 
try in a foreign land. | vividly remember the first time | visited New 
York's Chinatown. Surrounded by Chinese-looking people, familiar 
Chinese characters, and smells of foods from my childhood, I thought 
to myself, "Wow, | am back in China now!" 

Standing at the intersection of Mott and Bayard, | was overwhelmed 
with questions about the neighborhood—in particular, when and why 
did my ancestors carve out their own space in the middle of Manhat- 
tan and how has Chinatown changed over time? Through mapping 
the area and tracing its history, I’ve seen that the evolving boundar- 
ies of Manhattan's Chinatown reveal a story of Chinese immigration 
on the East Coast and urban change in the US. 


The Evolving Boundaries 
of Manhattan's Chinatown 


| 
INNO 
| 


\\ 


Br | Ng 


EAST RIVER \ 
\ The redelineation of Chinatown's boundaries. 


Map and research by Shaolu Yu. Design by Lucia| Marquand. 
EMERGENCE 
Chinatown emerged as a shelter for Chinese immigrants faced 
with racial discrimination and marginalization in the 19th cen- 
tury. The neighborhood started in the Lower East Side around 
Pell, Doyers, and Mott Streets. The anti-Chinese campaign on 
the West Coast drove large waves of Chinese immigrants toward 
the eastern US. Despite the decline of the Chinese population in 
the nation due to the Chinese Exclusion Act, the Chinese popu- 
lation in New York City was on the rise. The boundaries of China- 
town consequently expanded. 
In 1958, scholar Cheng-Tsu Wu set out to quantitatively delimit Chi- 
natown. For Wu, the meaning of Chinatown is more cultural than res- 
idential; as he wrote in his dissertation, Chinese People and Chinatown 


in New York City, “Chinatown, in essence, is a region ofexclusively Chi- 
nese cultural phenomenon in New York City.” Through measuring the 
cultural landscape, in part by determining what percentage of stores 
and institutions are Chinese on each street, Wu defined Chinatown's 
core area as 10 blocks. Bounded by Canal, Bowery, Baxter, and Worth 
Streets, the area was almost twice as large as in the early 1900s. 


EXPANSION 

The dramatic expansion of Chinatown did not occur until the 1965 
Immigration and Nationality Act brought both human and capital 
resources to the community, leading to an economic boom and real 
estate development. The influx of Chinese immigrants coincided with 
the increasing mobility among immigrants from Europe. As early 
European immigrants mobilized and assimilated into mainstream 
society, they began to leave their ethnic enclaves, contributing to 
Chinatown's expansion into neighborhoods that were once predom- 
inately Italian and Jewish. 

In 2010, as part of my academic research, | redelineated China- 
town's boundaries using the same measurements as Wu did over 50 
years ago (see opposite page). The new boundaries demonstrate 
the drastic expansion of Chinatown to the north and southeast. In 
the north, the neighborhood has expanded along Mulberry and Eliz- 
abeth Streets to Delancey; Little Italy, which used to take up much 
of that area, has been largely enveloped, left with only two blocks of 
tourist-oriented restaurants and gift shops. In the southeast, China- 
town's expansion along East Broadway and Division Street was driven 
by an influx of Fujianese, who are culturally distinct from Chinatown's 
original settlers from Guangzhou and Hong Kong. The southeast 
expansion engulfed the Jewish neighborhood there, and a former 
synagogue is now surrounded by Chinese stores and restaurants. 


Standing on the Manhat- 
tan Bridge, looking toward 
the New York Municipal 
Building on Chinatown's 
western border. Photo. 
Shaolu Yu 


DWINDLING 

In the late 19905, skyrocketing land values began pushing residents 
and garment industries out from Chinatown. The neighborhood's 
location has made it a top target for gentrification, similar to other 
Chinatowns in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
Chinatown's decline is also driven by the decentralization of later 
generations of Chinese Americans and new Chinese immigrants. The 
September 11 attacks and Hurricane Sandy both traumatized busi- 
nesses and decreased job opportunities in the area. The boundar- 
ies of Chinatown are beginning to retreat, as the Chinese stores that 
used to provide ethnic goods and services for local residents are dis- 
placed by upscale bars, clubs, and restaurants, and tenements are 
renovated into luxury condos and hotels. 

Assimilation theory, which dominated studies of US immigration 
for decades, predicted that ethnic communities such as Chinatown 
will eventually diminish or decline into cultural symbols as immi- 
grants assimilate into mainstream society. Indeed, many cities in the 
US have witnessed the decline, disappearance, or Disneyfication of 
their Chinatowns. Nevertheless, Manhattan's Chinatown still contin- 
ues to function today as the major gateway for new Chinese immi- 
grants, as well as the economic, social, and political center for those 
already in the region. For tourists, it is a place to visit, but for China- 
townians, it is a place to memorialize, dwell in, and call home. 


Shaolu Yu is a Mellon Post-Doctoral Fellow in the Urban Studies Program 
at Rhodes College in Memphis. Her current research interests include space 
and place, race and ethnicity, urban segregation, transportation geography 
and mobility, and Asian urbanism. She is also interested in applying cartog- 
raphy and GIS in visualizing and analyzing spatial data. 
www.rhodes.edu/bio/yus 
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Flygirl in the Butterfly Bush 


Notes on a Changing Seattle 
C. DAVIDA INGRAM 


| came to Seattle with $1,800. And no job. 
My mentor lent me $1,200. | was 29. 

My first apartment in Seattle was with 
my boyfriend on Pine and Belmont. With 
the end of that relationship came the end 
of the $300 rent I split with him for that 
apartment. The place had black mold, a 
loud next-door neighbor who loved coke 
and karaoke, and a mildewed shared 
bathroom. 

When that blue frame building was torn 
down, it felt like getting a rotten tooth 
pulled. 

How could | know? 

They built condos where my old apart- 
ment stood. Where the old Cha Cha and 
Bimbo's stood. Where my friend Rahul Gairola would drop by after 
Manray had last call. Where my mother anxiously asked my sister why 
| decided to live in a Seattle slum if she raised me as a middle-class 
black girl. 

Do you know someone this has happened to, too? Did their lost 
building feel like a rotten tooth? Or a beating heart? A home? 

In 2006, former governor Christine Gregoire signed a law that 
supposedly made it easier to remove Seattle’s racist housing cove- 
nants from some deeds. However, this change did not stop upper- 
class white folks from waltzing into the communities where black 
and brown people were once forced to live, thereby gentrifying these 
spaces. The racial shift makes me feel strangely nostalgic about rac- 
ism since people of color need a place to call home—spiritually, eco- 
nomically, geographically—and that has in large part stopped being 
Seattle. 

In the United States black Americans are 2.5 times more likely to 
be shot by police. In King County, Native Americans are 7 times more 
likely to be homeless. Black people, 5 times more likely. | want to for- 
get these facts. Recently, | buried my nose in a sweet smelling purple 
bush while walking in the gentrified Central District. | text my friend 
Barbara to ask her what it is. She tells me it is called a butterfly bush, 
an invasive species. | laugh and text back: | bet a white person decided 
that; they can identify any invasive species but themselves. 
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Still from This Is Who We Are, a two-channel video installation by 
Inye Wokoma, that “investigates the evolving relationship between 
place and identity through the lens of spirituality and indigenous 
traditions.” Inye Wokoma: This Is Who We Are was on view at 
the Frye Art Museum through 4 September 2016 


White supremacy is not paying the same dividends it once did. 
To make community possible again we need rent control, housing 
vouchers, and programs to reseed communities that have been 
stripped of working-class homeowners, especially people of color. 
Native Americans should be first on the list of rectifications. 

The American West has long been a place where people go to re- 
invent themselves. What we see happening in Seattle is so star- 
tlingly unimaginative. The bubble should burst. Let's reinvent being 
human again. 


C. Davida Ingram (Twitter: @idebelle76) received the 2014 Stranger 
Genius Award in Visual Arts. She is an artist who combines writing and 


curating to create counternarratives about Otherness and identities. 


Looking for Home in the Right Places 


Salvadoran Immigrants in the US 


CLAUDIA CASTRO LUNA 


As a young child | lived in a big adobe house with a red tiled roof on 
a hillock where streets were paved with cobblestones. 3ra Calle Ori- 
ente in the small town of Atiquizaya was where my father and grand- 
mother were born and where my great-grandmother and almost all 
of my father's relatives lived. Home, family, and community life were 
seamlessly intertwined. 

When my family left El Salvador in 1981, at the beginning of the 
civil war that lasted 12 years, | lost a profound sense of place and 
belonging. Few things are more disorienting than the physical, psy- 
chological, and emotional rupture that individuals endure when they 
emigrate. Leaving behind the familiar, navigating a new place, try- 
ing to get by in an unknown language, and living in an area not yet 
inscribed with positive emotional experiences is to exist in a kind of 
geographic limbo. Without a physical location that reflects your lan- 
guage, your culture, without the food that gives you comfort, and in 
the absence of loved ones, the home left behind quickly becomes an 
intangible construct, a place found only in memory. 

For an immigrant, even the most tenuous connection to one's home 
country, a remote acquaintance, for instance, can provide a tendril of 
belonging. Immigrants create social webs that underscore mutual aid. 
What may begin as a loose network of family and friends may end up 
powering a neighborhood's economic engine or providing color and 
architectural definition to a place. Established immigrant neighbor- 
hoods such as Korea Town in Palisades Park, New Jersey, and Little Sai- 
gon in Orange County, California, are examples of this phenomenon. 

Pico-Union in Los Angeles and Adams Morgan in Washington, DC, 
are vibrant enclaves for Salvadorans and Central Americans. In these 
places, the agglomeration of services, language, food, and cultural 
opportunities conspires to ease the sense of dislocation and loss. 
Yet for Salvadoran immigrants living in the Puget Sound area, the 
weather and landscape alone offer a steep challenge: snowcapped 
mountains, ferns and cedar, cold rain, and an insistent gray palette 
stand in stark contrast to tropical vegetation and sun drenched days. 
More challenging still is that the Central American community around 
Puget Sound is small and scattered among many cities across a large 
urban area. 

Luckily, there are a few places in Seattle and its environs where Sal- 
vadoran immigrants can recover a sense of the familiar: Salvadoran 
restaurants quietly claiming space in nondescript mini malls and the 
Mexican/Salvadoran taco trucks occupying vacant lots or parked next 


to gas stations. These landmarks of roadside immigrant architecture, 
with their humble and often undistinguished facades, combine the 
essential elements of home—language, memory, community—and 
a few of its sensual pleasures. For newly arrived immigrants, restau- 
rants like these offer nourishment and hope versus the way in which 
the larger city can engender 
limitations and fears. They are 
organic architectural configura- 
tions that restore and sustain a 
sense of selfin a sea of dislocating 
experiences. They are much more 
than eateries; they are sui generis 
cultural centers. 

But what really anchors immi- 
grants is their native language. 
It is through language that we 
define our identities and access 
personal memories of home. 
Actually, for immigrants, lan- 
guage becomes a place in and of 
itself: a dwelling and a refuge. When my family arrived in the US we 
went from Florida to New Jersey to California. Then as a young adult 
| lived in Germany, France, and Costa Rica. By the time | was 30 years 
old | could no longer point to a map and say, “There, that's home.” 
My original home was by then irretrievable, thousands of miles away, 
decades in the past. Yet after more than three decades living in the 
US, whenever | hear others speaking Caliche, a Salvadoran slang, | 
plunge down a tunnel, like Alice down the rabbit hole, that zooms 
me to the cobblestone streets of my childhood and to uncontested 
belonging. ® 


Claudia Castro Luna is Seattle's Civic Poet. Her poems have appeared 
in riverbabble, the Taos Journal of International Poetry & Art, and 
City Arts, among others. This City, her first chapbook, is forthcoming 
this fall from Floating Bridge Press. Living in English and Spanish, 
Claudia writes and teaches in Seattle where she resides with her husband 
and their three children. 


Epicurean Matters 


CLAUDIA CASTRO LUNA 


International and East 14th Tacos Mi Rancho. 
International and 22nd Tacos Sinaloa. International 
and 24th Tacos Mi Gloria. International Boulevard 
asphalt corrido of carnitas and pupusas de chicharrón. 
1.C.E. cuotas and remittance receipts. International 
and 54th Tacos Los Amigos. Boa de carne asada. 

Boca de lengua frita. Census projections. Future vote 
tally. And heart, corazón de rábano, red and crunchy 
and pulsing with the energy of all of Guadalupe's 
children who are many, muchos, son muchos, muchos 
somos. International and 8oth Flor de Jalisco. On each 
corner, a four wheeled sentinel guarding the memory 
of home. Stand in line, home comes wrapped up, 
calientito, inside a tortilla. International and goth Tacos 


Union. And though warm, the bitter seeps in. 


“Epicurean Matters” was previously published in the 2016 
Winter £ Spring issue of Poetry Northwest. 
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Those in ARCADE's Leadership Group have To make a contribution to ARCADE and join 
committed to sustained gifts of $1,000+ this community of design-minded leaders, 
annually for at least three years. Thank you contact Kelly Rodriguez: kelly@arcadenw.org / 
so much to our Leadership Donors for their 206 971 5596. 

generous support! 


ARCADE's mission is to reinforce the principle that thoughtful design at every scale of human endeavor improves our quality 


of life. A 501(c(3) nonprofit organization, ARCADE is made possible by you. Visit www.arcadenw.org 
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DO WE CONSIDER OURSELVES ARTISTS? WE ARE CERTAINLY AT HOME IN THE COMPANY 
OF ARTISTS, AND HAVE DONE A FAIR AMOUNT OF WORK FOR AND WITH THEM. BUT WE 
VIEW OURSELVES MORE AS CRAFTSPEOPLE IN THE CLASSICAL SENSE. AND CRAFT, 
WHEN DONE AT A CERTAIN LEVEL, CAN APPROACH THE SUBLIME. BUT THE PRIDE WE 
TAKE IN OUR WORK COMES MORE FROM INTERPRETING SOMEONE ELSE'S VISION, 
FROM SOLVING PROBLEMS THOUGHT TO BE INSOLVABLE, FROM THE TRUST WE HAVE 
EARNED FROM THE MOST DEMANDING OF CLIENTS. 
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Cities 
COMPLEXITY, RESILIENCE, AND 
That INNOVATION IN HYBRID ECOSYSTEMS 


MARINA ALBERTI 


Think 


li k promising human-and-nature trajectories. Embrace rapid 
! e change, build on uncertainty, treasure coevolved hybrid 
links, add a pinch each of optimism, innovation, and 


Pi 1 more. Envision our future, transform urban planning, and, 
a nets indeed, relish Alberti's feast of ideas.” 


“Reading this book is like taking a journey, discovering 
and gathering ecological concepts to tweak cities into 


MARINA AL beer 


—Richard T. T. Forman, author of 
Urban Ecology: Science of Cities 
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Poverty, Inequality, 
and the Seattle Minimum 
Wage Experiment 


CHAD P. HALL AND KAREN CHENG 


IN JANUARY 2016, SEATTLE'S MINIMUM WAGE INCREASED 
TO $10.50-$13 PER HOUR—the second of several steps on 
the path to $15 per hour by 2021. The following analysis uses 
data from the Seattle Minimum Wage Study at the University 
of Washington and other sources to examine the current and 
potential future effects of the new wage regulations. 


El the road ahead: $15 per hour by 2021 


THE SIX-YEAR SEATTLE MINIMUM WAGE SCHEDULE 


117 :18 119 220 221 
LARGE EMPLOYERS 
NO BENEFITS 
LARGE EMPLOYERS $13.5 
WITH BENEFITS 
SMALL EMPLOYERS $13 $14 
NO BENEFITS NOR TIPS 
SMALL EMPLOYERS $11 $11.5 $12 $13.5 


WITH BENEFITS OR TIPS 


Large employers (with 500+ employees) have one to two years 
to reach $15 per hour. Smaller organizations have longer— 
four to six years—to comply. More time has been given to 
employers that either contribute to an employees’ medical 
benefits plan or have employees who receive tips. 


BH How many workers are getting raises? 


Prior to the ordinance, 2496 
| 0 | 3 A / of the 430,268 workers in Seattle 
J earned less than $15 per hour. 


64K earned more than minimum wage, 329K earned 
but not more than $15/hr ($9.33-$15/hr) over $15/hr 


38K earned the minimum wage or less (< $9.32/hr) 


All figures are pre-ordinance estimates from the University of Washington Evans School report "Who Would Be Affected by an Increase in Seattle's Minimum Wage?" 


Who makes minimum wage? 


MORE WOMEN THAN MEN 


MIN. WAGE gam 
WORKERS MEZ 


AULSEATTLE 47% FEMALE 


WORKERS 


OLDER THAN YOU THINK 


Prior to the ordinance, more than two-thirds (68%) 
of minimum wage workers were adults aged 19-44. 
While younger in comparison to Seattle workers 
overall, only 10% were under age 19. 


2% 
AGE LESS 
THAN 19 
14% 14% 
AGE 55+ AGE 19-24 


68% of Seattle's 


minimum wage 
workers were adults 
age 19-44 


19% 
AGE 45-54 


51% 
AGE 25-44 


Inner Ring = Minimum Wage Workers 
Outer Ring = All Seattle Workers 


LESS EDUCATION, ESPECIALLY COLLEGE 


LESS THAN HIGH 
HIGH SCHOOL SOME BACHELOR'S 
SCHOOL OR GED COLLEGE DEGREE 


MIN. WAGE 
WORKERS 23% 40% 20% 
WORKERS 13% 27% 53% 


TWO-THIRDS WERE FULL-TIME 


About two-thirds (65%) of minimum wage workers 
were full-time, working 30 hours per week or more. 


MIN. WAGE gp 
WORKERS 85% FULL-TIME 


PART-TIME 
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MORE LIKELY TO BE MINORITIES 
Below, the proportions of the racial and 


and ethnic minorities participating in the 
workforce who earned minimum wage: 


AMERICAN INDIAN/ 


9 
ALASKAN NATIVE 


HISPANIC ETE 


"| don't want to stay on the welfare system 
or live in a subsidized housing program. 
| want to have my own home, get a better life, 
do some business in this country.” 
drive tł | 


“ „they [low-wage workers] are telling us that 
the higher wages are making a difference. 
They are helping people buy food and just the 
basic necessities of life...” 


—Jacob Vigdor, Director of the UW Seattle Minimum Wage Study 
from NPR's All Things Considered: 
“One Year On, Seattle Explores Impact of $15 Minimum Wage Law” 
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BLACK BREWS 
ASIAN/ 


PACIFIC ISLANDER 


WHITE 2596 


WORKING IN SERVICE INDUSTRIES 
AND OCCUPATIONS 


Seattle low-wage workers support 
hotels, restaurants, offices, and retail; 
they provide health care, childcare, 
cleaning, and maintenance. 


17% 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
+ FOOD SERVICES 


12% 
HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Sa 
F 
* 15% 
N MM 
LA 


m 8% 
EDUCATIONAL 


7% 
JA A On 


These five industries 
employed -60% of low-wage 
workers in Seattle. 


51 


n Can you live on minimum wage? 


At $15 per hour, a full-time worker (2,080 hrs/yr) earns $31K 
per year. According to the Living Wage Calculator (living- 
wage.mit.edu) $31K covers the costs of a single adult or a pair 
of working adults (see chart below). 


The living wage estimate covers only basic necessities (food, 
health, childcare, housing, transportation, clothes, personal 
care, housekeeping, and taxes). The allocation for housing 

is based on Fair Market Rent from the US Dept. of Housing and 
Urban Development. This allocation is 2496-4296 lower than 
average rent figures from Dupre + Scott, one of the most cited 
sources of local housing information. 


MINIMUM ANNUAL INCOME NEEDED FOR 
"LIVING WAGE" IN SEATTLE-TACOMA-BELLEVUE 


TWO ADULTS * CHILD SRE |) (Assumes one adult works full-time) 


ACTUAL ANNUAL MEDIAN FAMILY INCOME EARNED 
BY SEATTLE WORKERS PRIOR TO ORDINANCE 


mendanai + If the number of hours was maintained 


MIN. WAGE ($9.32) $17K i at $15 per hour, total income = $27K 


$9.33-$12.12/HR $31K 


$15.01-$18/HR $34K 


Because many low-wage earners are part-time, the median 
family income for low-wage Seattle residents prior to the 
ordinance was $17-$31K. This annual income is insufficient 
for workers with children—a population estimated to be 17K, 
or 1796 of all low-wage workers in Seattle. 


. £29  16,870low-wage workers 
us £5 in Seattle have children 


9,401 receive food stamps 


1,782 receive welfare 


Who Would Be Affected by an Increase in Seattle's Minimum Wage? 
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-> $907 per month 
$1,341 per month 


$1,341 per month 


90% 


70% 


50% 


30% 


ALLOCATION AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTS 
FOR HOUSING FROM DUPRE+SCOTT IN SPRING 2016 
> $907 per month --- << $1,251 per month for a studio apt. (Seattle) 


$1,554 per month for a one-bedroom apt. (Seattle) 
$1,864 per month for a single-family home (King County) 


$1,774 per month for a two-bedroom apt. (Seattle) 


AVERAGE RENT AS A PERCENT OF MINIMUM WAGE SALARY 
ONE FULL-TIME WORKER IN SEATTLE (2,080 HOURS PER YEAR) 


68% of earnings in 2013 


Psi, “Dana, 
48% 
A ©) 
44% of earnings in 1976 


111141 LI | I I 
76 80 '85 90 95 00 05 10 13 ‘16 
At $15 per hour, a full-time worker would still need to spend 


48% of their annual salary ($31K) to rent the average studio apartment 
($1,251 per month) in Seattle during Spring 2016 


Rent data to 2013 from the American Housing Survey; Spring 2016 rent data from 

tt. Minimum wage data from the WA State Dept. of Labor 4 Industries 

Images on previous page: Zachary Long (upper) and Chris Blakeley (www.blakeley 
om). Images on this s by Eino Sierpe. Icon design by Luis Prado. Many 

2016 University of Washington Division of Design graduates Noa Abbey 


Chang, Christine Chung, Mathilde Gilling, Paige Kwon and Jes Noparat for 


rk on this topic, and to UW Associate Professor Jennifer Romich, director of 


the West Coast Poverty Center, for her advice and assistance 
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“The city's becoming too expensive 
for nearly half the population.” 


—Lauren Craig, policy counsel at nonprofit Puget Sound Sage 
from Crosscut: “Seattle’s Affordable Housing Explained” by Josh Cohen 


H How will employers pay for raises? 


Prior to the first minimum wage increase in April 2015, 
the Seattle Minimum Wage Study asked 567 employers of 
low-wage workers how they planned to meet the new 
wage requirements: 


Do you plan to raise prices on goods and services? 
62% YES 


Do you plan to reduce the number of employees? 
30% YES 


Do you plan to limit raises or decrease wages? 
27% YES 


Do you plan to withdraw from Seattle? 
1196 


Employers in the food/accommodation and retail sectors were 
most likely to report plans to raise prices: 


Do you plan to raise prices on goods and services? 
85% YES: Food/ Accommodation 


44% YES: Retail 


H What is the impact thus far? 


HIGHER EARNINGS DESPITE LESS HOURS WORKED 
For low-wage workers remaining employed from the second 
quarter of 2014 to the last quarter of 2015, the ordinance 


is estimated to have increased earnings by 31 cents per hour— 
while also reducing working time by 15 minutes per week. 


Ke) $13 more 


ali (V) despite working 
per week ... 


15 minutes less 


SEATTLE LOW-WAGE EMPLOYMENT IS DOWN 1% 


In the last quarter of 2015, Seattle's low-wage employment 
improved—but not as much as in the comparison area 
developed by researchers (known as “Synthetic Seattle”). 


¡ Net=1 .2% decline - i 


"SYNTHETIC SEATTLE" +3.8% 


HAVE PRICES IN SEATTLE INCREASED? 


As of October 2015, grocery, drug, and other retail /service 
outlets inside Seattle did not show price increases relative to 
stores outside Seattle. Retailers may be unwilling or unable 
to raise prices due to local or online competition. 


CT. Seattle restaurant prices up +8% 


(but a comparison from outside Seattle is needed) 


However, a smaller data set from 24 restaurants in two Seattle 
neighborhoods (Wallingford and Rainier Valley) from 
March-October 2015 shows an 8% price increase in 388 menu 
items. Researchers caution that more study is needed. Pricing 
could be driven by factors besides the new minimum wage— 
for example, commercial rent increases. 


Chad P. Hall is a graduate of the M. Design program at the 
University of Washington Division of Design and a senior 
designer at Cognition Studio in Seattle. 


Karen Cheng is a professor of Visual Communication Design 
at the University of Washington Division of Design. 


Sources: “Report on Baseline Employer Survey and Worker Interviews,” “Early Evidence 
on the Impact of Seattle's Minimum Wage Ordinance” and “Report on the Impact of 
Seattle's Minimum Wage Ordinance on Wages, Workers, Jobs, and Establishments Through 
2015” from the Seattle Minimum Wage Study, University of Washington Evans School. 
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Understanding the Divided City 


Last spring BUILD visited the University of Cambridge where they 
spoke with Wendy Pullan, director ofthe Centre for Urban Con- 
flicts Research in the Department of Architecture. Most conflicts 
today take place in cities, and the Centre aims to provide a better 
understanding of urban conflict (particularly extreme or specific 
cases) through interdisciplinary investigation and examination. 
The discussion focused on the nature of urban conflict, the impor- 
tance of mapping urban areas to understand social dynamics, 
and how architecture and infrastructure affect cities in conflict. 


A ET AA mn AM A nn 
BUILD: How did the Centre for Urban Conflicts Research get 
its start? 


Wendy Pullan: It started in 2003 with a small pilot study 
in Jerusalem based on a loose hypothesis that conflict was 
increasingly located in cities. The study turned into a large 
program, Conflict in Cities and the Contested State (CinC), of 
which I was the director. The 10-year study was supported by 
the Economic and Social Research Council (ESRC) of the UK. 
The funding allowed us to work with two other universities and 
bring in people from politics, geography, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, and law. Interestingly, it was the first major project funded 
by the ESRC for architecture and led by architects. The project 
brought cities into the realm of social sciences, and we first 
looked intensively at Belfast and Jerusalem, the classic divided 
cities in Europe and the Middle East. Later, we brought in other 
cities, from historic Berlin to Nicosia, Beirut, Bagdad, and sev- 
eral in Palestine and the Balkans. The funding came to an end 
in 2013 and the program was transformed into the Centre for 
Urban Conflicts. 


A RI ETE ET ETE a 77790231 
You received your Bachelor of Arts from the University of 


Toronto, your Bachelor of Architecture from the University 
of British Columbia, and your PhD from the University of 
Cambridge, all schools in relatively peaceful cities. What led 
you to study urban conflict? 


u 
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An Interview with Wendy Pullan, 
Centre for Urban Conflicts Research 


BUILD LLC 


While in architecture school at UBC, I participated in a pro- 
gram that sent groups of students and teachers abroad for an 
entire term. When I went, the city in which we studied just hap- 
pened to be Jerusalem. We lived in a Palestinian hotel in East 
Jerusalem, and we affiliated with an Israeli architecture school 
in West Jerusalem. Every day we'd walk across no-man's-land 
(and this was the mid-'70s, so it was still really no-man's-land). 
We were very aware of experiencing these two cultures phys- 
ically, and I think that was extremely formative; the profes- 
sor who took us there wanted us to experience both sides as 
equally as possible. I ended up living there for 13 years, during 
which time I taught architecture. In various ways, I've been 
very involved with Jerusalem for a long time. If you're going 
to examine the conflict of cities, Jerusalem is an obvious place 
to study. 


How has mapping and diagramming been important to 


studying the conflict in cities? 


The original CinC project was set up with the idea that visual 
research was very important. Through studying these divided 
cities, we found that they'd never been properly mapped at 
relatable scales or drawn by the same hand. Once mapped 
properly, it was enlightening to compare the various cities and 
actually see how different they were. 

Nicosia is the classic divided city with just two halves. Bel- 
fast, on the other hand, contains many small-scale separation 
walls within neighborhoods. And Jerusalem has a long irreg- 
ular wall. The walls in these three cities alone are completely 
different from each other. In another study we looked at Vuko- 
var, a town in the former Yugoslavia, and we mapped the city's 
coffee houses because they were significant to the locations of 
the Croat and the Serb populations. 

Through studies like these, we were able to develop the idea 
that drawings are, of course, wonderful for communicating 
information but also very useful analytically. Architects use 
drawings to test designs, and although we weren't designing 
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anything, we still needed to analyse our sites. They were a 
valuable counterpoint to the work of the social scientists, who 
were primarily interested in verbal interviews. 


Have you found that urban conflict mutates and evolves, or do 
your case studies still apply accurately to current conditions? 


Conflicts have changed. They aren't like traditional wars, such 
as World War II, in which war is declared, fought, and ended 
with a postconflict period. Now conflicts tend to be smaller and 
more numerous. Often they come from within cities, involv- 
ing civilians rather than the military or foreign powers. So the 
question of sovereignty has changed a tremendous amount. 
We noticed that areas experiencing conflict also suffer it over 
long periods of time. When there are high levels of conflict and 
violence, people tend to shrink back into their communities. 
When things are more peaceful, they move into public places. 
Itis in public places that they might encounter each other and 
the “other,” which is very important. While tensions tend to 
remain high, life goes back to a reasonable level of normality. 
We've seen these patterns, and it's almost an ebb and flow. 
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Cinema Vendóme in Mar Mikhael, East Beirut, being gutted and brought 
down to make way for a large commercial centre. Photo: €) CinC 


You've written that “cities have been built on the fault lines of 
culture.” Can you elaborate? 


This is actually a quote from Scott Bollens. A city is a place 
where different people come together—for transportation, 
trade, or religious reasons. The nature of a city is that it brings 
different people together. By definition, cities are diverse. With- 
out diversity they are not cities; they may be villages or tribes 
or some other structure. Because of this diversity, it means 
every city will have conflict. The question is how much con- 
flict do they have and to what extent can we channel con- 
flicts in constructive ways? That's where it gets complicated 
because we don't understand why some people of different eth- 
nic groups, who have lived together for generations, will sud- 
denly start fighting with each other, 

Institutions of governance, like parliament and judicial sys- 
tems, are adversarial. People don't often agree with each other, 
but these institutions provide constructive ways of dealing 
with conflict so that those involved can reach a point at which 
they can move on. It's a dialectical process. We need to rely 
on this approach much more than we do. We need to find new 
and creative ways of dealing with conflicts, rather than trying 
to achieve the impossible task of removing or solving them. 
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Are there examples of architecture playing a role in mitigatin 
urban conflict? 


There aren't many. At the same time, architecture is important 
because it forms the setting for conflict. We've found that it's 
really difficult to design for conflict, partly because the archi- 
tect's job is mostly about resolving things. Conflict often has 
no resolution, which is difficult to design for. We've found 
that many places that are more successful in bringing people 
together are often simple and underdesigned. 

Nonetheless, there are some interesting architectural 
attempts. I recently reviewed a new park in Copenhagen called 
Superkilen. It's located in a diverse neighborhood with a large 
population of Muslim immigrants. The area has a history of 
unrest, and there have been some riots. It's a big park, and 
much of it is taken up by routes for cycling and skateboarding. 
They've invited all of the ethnic and national groups to place 
something that represents their nations in the park to give 
them a stake in it. Everyone is excited about it, but whether 
this will work or not, I don't know. 


You've used the hrase "excessive levels of conflict" in your 
talks. What is the threshold between "conflict" and "excessive 
levels of conflict"? 
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Drawing: © CinC and Lefkos Kyriacou 


Tipping points vary and change, and it's hard to simply say 
that there's a certain point of no return. The conflict in Bel- 
fast looked terrible until we saw Sarajevo, which looked ter- 
rible until we saw Beirut, which looked terrible until we saw 
Kigali. l've come to the conclusion that conflict and violence 
are really quite different, though they do overlap. Conflict can 
be productive while violence rarely is. You can have a lot of 
conflict without violence. To a good extent, the tipping point 
is when conflict becomes violent, and we really need to pay 
attention to when the violence becomes uncontainable and 
self-perpetuating. 


How do walls and buffer zones affect a city ? 


Infrastructures put into place over long periods of conflict or 
occupation change a city. Such imposed barriers hold in them 
the residue of violence. When you put a wall or a buffer zone 
into the middle of a city, like in Nicosia, for example, it divides 
the city and completely changes it. These walls or buffer zones 
are usually seen as temporary, but they often become perma- 
nent, and it is difficult to know how to get rid of them once they 
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©Contflict in Cities 


Detail of an official army commissioned memorial near the Damascus 
highway. Photo: Craig Larkin 


are fixtures in cities. Oftentimes these buffer zones become 
convenient locations for highways and other infrastructure that 
further divides the city. 


Given all of your studies and experiences with urban conflict, 
what are you investigating now? 


With such a good body of case studies on this material, I’m 
writing a book on the nature of urban conflict. I’m sad to say 
that the research has been vindicated, and there are many cit- 
ies now experiencing high levels of conflict. So there is more 
work to do. 
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Greater Jerusalem 

The conflict infrastructure of Jerusalem: the 
Separation Barrier is part of a larger system of 
closure and mobility control including 
checkpoints and bypass roads 
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5 October 2009, the Israeli police and army installed checkpoints at the top 
of the Damascus Gate (Jerusalem) amphitheatre to minimize the number of 
people entering the Old City. Photo: © CinC 


Wendy Pullan is professor of architecture and urban studies 
and head ofthe Department of Architecture at the University of 
Cambridge. She was PI for Conflict in Cities and the Contested 
State and now directs the Centre for Urban Conflicts Research. 
Her recent publications include Locating Urban Conflicts (2013) 
and The Struggle for Jerusalem's Holy Places (coauthored, 2013). 
She is a fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Find further details 
at www.urbanconflicts.arct.cam.ac.uk. 


BUILD lic is an industrious design-build firm in Seattle run by 
Kevin Eckert and Andrew van Leeuwen. The firm's work focuses 
on permanence, sustainability, and efficiency. BUILD Ilc main- 
tains an architectural office and is most known for their cultural 
leadership on their BUILDblog. www.blog.buildllc.com 
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Contact us today and we will start making IT work for you, not against you 
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PERSPECTIVE 


How Making Chocolate — ^ 
Is like Building Software 


BEING ALONE IN THE BOWELS of Seattle's oldest Catholic 
church past midnight isn't as scary as you might think. My hus- 
band and I spent hours in the basement kitchen of Immaculate 
Conception, formulating batches of chocolate as we launched 
our first start-up endeavor: a craft chocolate company. It was 
there, in large part, that we discovered our backgrounds in 
software development and design were going to prove very use- 
ful in chocolate making. 

In software development, there's this thing called “MVP” or 
“minimum viable product.” A minimum viable product is the 
most pared down version of a product that can still be released 
(or “shipped”). It's a concept derived from agile software devel- 
opment, a framework built around the premise of “sprints”— 
ie., quick cycles of feedback, iteration, and design. As defined 
by Technopedia, an MVP has three key characteristics: 


1. It has enough value that people are willing to use it or 
buy it initially. 

2. It demonstrates enough future benefit to retain early 
adopters. 

3. It provides a feedback loop to guide future 
development. 


Last summer, after a year of testing recipes and sharing 
with our friends, we released our first MVP at the Queen Anne 
Farmers Market—our flagship product, bean-to-bottle botani- 
cal chocolate milk on tap. It turns out the MVP strategy works 
great not only for tech products but for chocolate, too. Food is 
often a product and, like software, benefits from repeated trial, 
error, and design iterations. 

Applying our agile experience to chocolate milk, we knew 
that making it *minimal" and *viable" meant selling business- 
to-consumer at first, something we could do easily at a mar- 
ket. Selling business-to-business, or wholesale, would be far 
more complicated. To sell wholesale, we'd need to bottle the 
milk, which requires expensive, specialized pasteurization 
equipment, plus jumping through regulatory hoops at the state 
level (it's much easier to buy an assault weapon than legally 
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sell milk products, but I digress ...). Selling growlers of choc- 
olate milk on tap at a market required simpler permitting. It 
was the least we could do to get our products into the hands 
of our “users” to test with a broader customer base for more 
feedback. 


Itturns out the MVP strategy works 
great not only for tech products but 
for chocolate, too. 


Making our MVP also involved figuring out our scale and 
production capacity. Initially, we made micro-batches of 
only dairy milk. The night before our first market, we pulled 
an all-nighter at our commercial kitchen, then in the Catho- 
lic church's basement, making way too much milk: 30 gallons 
and six different botanical versions. We didn't sell nearly as 
much as we thought we would, and we knew that making 30 
gallons of chocolate milk every week was not sustainable. All- 
nighters in your 20s are one thing. In middle age? Umm ... no. 
So we scaled back from 30 gallons to 6, six botanicals to three, 
and sold only at every other farmers market. Later, when we 
introduced another product, bean-to-bar chocolate, our pack- 
aging was financially minimal, made with paper from Paper 
Source, Scotch tape, and cheap labels from OfficeMax—the 
minimum needed to wrap things sufficiently. 

We knew our product was viable because the stuff we were 
making was good—confirmed ecstatically by our friends. Once 
released, our bean-to-bottle chocolate milk garnered a lot of 
great feedback at the farmers market, resulting in guick design 
iterations: formulation changes to improve the emulsion of the 
chocolate with the milk (we don't use fillers or emulsifiers) and 
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Photos: Callie Neylan 


the introduction of nondairy versions. We also learned that 
our “users” love that our chocolate milk is not too sweet, so 
we made no modifications to the sugar levels. Between each 
market, we went back to the kitchen and tweaked our product 
design based on user feedback. 

Borrowing the MVP philosophy to “build” chocolate like we 
build software works well for us. This strategy works well for 
architects, too. As described in the Seattle Daily Journal of Com- 
merce, when creating new wings at Seattle Children's Hospi- 
tal, ZGF and the design team built an MVP out of cardboard, 
testing the floor plan in a warehouse by having staff, patients 
and parents walk through it, simulating day-to-day tasks, then 
moving things around based on feedback. This was easy and 
fast because their MVP was built out of cheap, light materials 
(see “Hospital Design Started with Yarn, Cardboard, and Duct 
Tape” for more). 

Whether designing food products, digital products, or build- 
ings, using MVPs in the design process leads to an even more 
desired end state: the “MLP,” or minimum lovable product— 
something I strive for in my design practice every day, both 
digitally and gastronomically. 


Callie Neylan is a designer for Microsoft Office by day, 
specializing in designing data visualization tools. By night, 

she writes at www.nineteenthirtyfour.org and makes chocolate: 
www.bellflowerchocolate.com. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Great Man Theory 


Most persons live a sort of half-life, giving expression to only a 
very limited part of themselves and realizing only a few of their 
many potentialities. 

—Donald MacKinnon 


UNLOCKING ONE'S CREATIVITY is a perennial quest. In his 
new book, the indefatigable Pierluigi Serraino has unearthed 
an epic attempt—a 1960 study of architects by Donald Mac- 
Kinnon and his collaborators at Berkeley's Institute of Person- 
ality Assessment and Research (IPAR). By studying successful 
professionals, MacKinnon hoped to find ways to unlock peo- 
ple's creative potential in a broader sense. Many large organi- 
zations today share that interest, and Serraino's look at IPAR's 
study is timely. 

MacKinnon was to creativity as Kinsey was to 
sex. And like sex, creativity is a topic with inex- 
act norms and a preoccupation with individual 
performance. The IPAR team wore suits, not lab 
coats, but this was serious business. Turning to 
the architecture field's academics, editors, and 
writers, IPAR put together a long list of luminar- 
ies to consider. Of the top 10 architects IPAR iden- 
tified, only Saarinen, Kahn, and Neutra are still 
in the pantheon. 

Once chosen, the architects descended on 
Berkeley for three days of tests. Among other 
tasks, IPAR asked them to discuss abstract 
problems with their peers; undergo personal- 
ity assessments; note what they saw as the attri- 
butes of creative architects; and make mosaics of 
colored blocks and small, captioned drawings in 
two grids of blank squares. 


Staff in the IPAR kitchen, c. 1961. Photo courtesy 
of The Monacelli Press and the Institute of 
Personality and Social Research, University of 
California, Berkeley 
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A Review of Pierluigi 
Serraino's The Creative 
Architect: Inside the 
Great Midcentury 
Personality Study 


JOHN PARMAN 


A POSTWAR VIEW 

IPAR drew on Ernest Jones's 1957 account of Freud's nine 
characteristics of genius to develop its own view of the key 
attributes of the creative personality. While some of Jones's 
nuances are preserved, phrases like “the subject's life history 
as recorded in the Personal Data Bank” reflect an era capti- 
vated by the computer and, more broadly, interested in giv- 


ing the social sciences the perceived rigor of the hard sciences. 

In architecture, this was the heyday of design methods, an 
outgrowth of the application of mathematics-based systems 
thinking to manufacturing and logistics during World War II. 
The hope was to extend this approach to fields like architec- 
ture, with creativity figuring in the mix of performance out- 
comes. By the end of the 1960s, this unalloyed faith that the 
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methods of science and engineering 
could be so applied was in question. 
Architecture—famously nonlinear and 
rife with politics and emotions—was ripe 
for apostasy. 

MacKinnon faced skepticism even 
from his would-be subjects that his 
research qualified as science, but his 
focus was on first identifying the traits 
of highly creative people and then under- 
standing what would or would not con- 
tribute to their creative potential. This 
is why the IPAR study's conclusions are 
still relevant and worth understanding. 


BACK TO THE GREAT MEN 

IPAR noted that the greatest of their 
Great Men scored INFP on the Meyers- 
Briggs spectrum. (INFJ placed second.) 
An INFP profile suggests a greater toler- 
ance for keeping one's options open. The 
F in INFP is for “feeling,” but MacKin- 
non equated it with “feminine”—a trait 
he saw as an attribute of the creative 
personality. While few of the Great Men 
cited themselves as “feminine,” Mac- 
Kinnon felt that most were. This and the 
study's complete lack of women as cre- 
ative architects place itin its era. Though 
IPAR was interested in femininity as a 
characteristic, the role and influence of 
women went unexplored, despite the 
involvement of women researchers at 
IPAR—and despite the fact that Kahn and 
Saarinen, for example, had strong, cre- 
ative women as partners and collaborators. 
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ALONE WITH OTHERS 

Another limitation of the IPAR study is its insistence that 
creativity is best done alone. "Because creativity is so inter- 
twined with unconventional associative processes in the 
minds of individuals, it will come as no surprise that for the 
creative individual the gap between conformance to group 
behavior and compulsion for self-expression is wide," Ser- 
raino writes. For good measure, he quotes MacKinnon: 
*One of the best methods for nurturing creativity is to de- 
emphasize group participation." 

Today, teams are the focus and creativity is mainly consid- 
ered in the context of distributed teams that work across time 
and space. The individual creator still matters, of course, and 
much effort goes into supporting her. It's really both/and, not 
either/or. 

So a question that arises is how the attributes of individ- 
ual creators apply to teams. Larry Leifer of Stanford's d.school 
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Architects’ and editors’ combined rankings of the 40 architects comprising 
Group |. Image courtesy of The Monacelli Press and the Institute of 
Personality and Social Research, University of California, Berkeley 


points to autonomous teams as the creative force behind 
neo-industrial ventures like Tesla Motors. That there are vision- 
aries behind these teams doesn't negate their importance. Half 
a century later, some new MacKinnon may have creative teams 
in her sights. 


John Parman is a Berkeley-based writer and an adviser to Archi- 
tect's Newspaper. 
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